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Some Companies Have Found that the Best Way 
to Deal with the Absentee Problem is to Clear up 
Every Condition in the Plant Causing Sickness, 
and Then to Have a Visiting Nurse or Social Serv- 
ice Worker Call at the Homes of Absent Em- 
ployees, and Help Them to Recover as Quickly 
as Possible. 


Audit Your 
Absenteeism 


By Joun F. McManon 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


your approximate loss each year because workers are “‘off sick’’ or otherwise 

absent. But what is more important to all of us now, sick absences will 
‘“capture’’ the equivalent of about half a million workers this year—half a million 
workers ‘‘AWOL”’ from the Battle of Production when a labor shortage threatens 
and when we have a war to win. If these idle hours could be turned to work, this 
war would soon be over, for its duration and outcome rests largely in the hands of 
America’s workers. 

Production losses from sickness can be roughly approximated on the following 
basis: each worker in the United States loses on the average about 8 days a year be- 
cause of illness. If we can cut that loss in half, to four days, we will save 32 hours 
per worker. With more than 15 million persons employed in the heavy industries, 
this would mean an increase of about half a billion work hours, the equivalent of 
250,000 additional employees. 


M vor the number of your employees by $70, Mr. Employer, and you get 


Experience of St. Joseph Lead Company 


NDREW FLetcueEr, Vice President and Treasurer of St. Joseph Lead Company, re- 
A cently analyzed sickness losses in his company, largest miner of lead ores in the 
United States and one of the largest zinc producers. Mr. Fletcher, who is Board 
Chairman of Industrial Hygiene Foundation, found that accidents at work caused 
only about six per cent of the company’s total time lost from absenteeism. He adds: 

‘‘Even under normal conditions there will be sickness; consequently, extra men 
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are carried on the payroll to insure reasonably normal operations. The direct loss of 
absenteeism is the amount of wages paid these ‘extra’ men, just as the direct loss of 
accidents is the compensation and medical cost. 

‘We found that at one operation the shifts lost through absenteeism are 2.33% 
of the total shifts worked; at another 2.3%; and at a third operation 1.7%. There- 
fore, it may be reasonably assumed that in our operations possibly 2% extra men are 
being carried; with a force of 5,000 men; there are possibly 100 extra men whose 
annual earnings would approximate $180,000. This figure may be considered as the 
‘direct’ loss. 

The ‘indirect’ absenteeism losses are probably as great as for accidents, especially 
because a man works efficiently up to the time of an accident, whereas in the case of 
sickness, a full day’s work is probably not done before an employee is forced to lay 
off, nor just after he returns. Using the accident indirect cost of three times the 
direct, the sick and miscellaneous absenteeism in our operations might approximate 
$540,000, which with the direct loss makes a total of $720,000. However, it must 
be appreciated that no matter what precautions are taken, there will be some sick- 
ness and miscellaneous absenteeism, possibly 50%. 

‘Therefore, the amount that can reasonably be expected to be saved is $360,000, 
or about $70 per employee in a force of 5,000. If, therefore, you wish to approximate 
the absenteeism loss in the United States, or in your own plant, multiply the number 
of workers by $70 per year.”’ 


Fact Finding 


H™ does a company go about finding these facts? By making an audit of sick 
absences. The story of a current study by Industrial Hygiene Foundation is 
illustrative. The Foundation is a non-profit association of some 250 industrial con- 
cerns which conducts research and membership services, such as industrial hygiene 
surveys, to protect the health of industrial workers. 

On January 1, .1941, the Foundation, aided by the U. S. Public Health Service 
and the American Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, started a study 
among its member companies to help reduce sick absences in industry. Thirteen 
companies, scattered through numerous industries, are keeping records of sick ab- 
sences for approximately 50,000 employees. Simplified forms, designed by Dr. W. 
M. Gafafer of the Public Health Service, call for such data as, ‘‘date absence began,”’ 
‘‘date terminated,’’ ‘‘cause of illness,’’ etc. Each month the Foundation collects the 
completed forms, relaying the material to the Public Health Service where it is 
analyzed. Obviously valuable in such a study is the company comparison of experi- 
ence which helps show whether a firm’s rate is good or “‘out of line.’” A progress 
report was recently completed covering the first six months of the study. Table I 
(p. 160) summarizes the data from 13 Foundation companies. 

For a starter, the Foundation companies are recording absences of eight days or 
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longer. This misses the greater volume of cases which are of one, two and three days 
duration. However, tabulation of the shorter absences requires considerable clerical 
time. For the convenience of the companies, and in order to iron out the kinks, the 
Foundation’s study was started on the eight day or longer basis. Many companies 
have these data available from records of sick benefit plans. As the study proceeds 
it will be expanded to include the shorter absences. 


TABLE I 
COMPANY COMPARISON OF SICKNESS RATES 





| 
COMPANY | ANNUAL NUMBER OF CASES PER 1,000 MALES | ANNUAL NUMBER OF CASES PER 1,000 FEMALES 





Companies reporting for full 6 months 


























GSK 5 EC BARR CA 89.3 | 120.6 
| 
A 65.3 | o 
B 70.0 175-4 
Cc 73-4 | 193-9 
D 77% | 229.5 
E 93-5 | 78.1 
F 127.4 | 126.0 
G 143.4 ° 
H 198.1 fe) 
Companies reporting less than 6 months 
I 47-2 
J 71.6 94-9 
K 128.3 165.2 
L 153.6 fr) 
M 276.6 281.2 
TABLE II 
CAUSES OF SICK ABSENCES 
CAUSE | CASES PER 1,000 MALES, FIRST HALF OF 1941 
atte ea Ge Pl ae Sieeiins Lau ee naed wine ga uiiebe hea Gawn 89.3 
OO OE POR Ee OT RE ORT TE eT Tee Tr re 9.2 
NN Stee octet rnp ee easy a tas aay tae Grae CT Ee! esos ools ecateveg seen 80.1 
OL CT Ee LEE ITT CE Eee TT eee nT 41.9 
Ns ccicckewerearencewncaes Said RS teas athens 13.4 
Noarespiracory-mondigestive diseases... ....... 0c cece cette cece re ces 23.8 
Meee Bie EN COED 5 oo eis k cece ios Usa dele come nde cent 1.0 








* Industrial injuries, venereal diseases, and a few numerically unimportant causes of disability are not included. 


Table II (above) gives the experience of eight of the participating companies, 
representing approximately 43,000 employees, for the first half of 1941 as regards the 
broad causes of sick absences. 

Commenting on the findings to date, Dr. Gafafer points out that company rates 
varied from 1.69 to 3.39 days per male per year. (This includes only absences of 8 
days or more.) He states: 

‘“With respect to the reliability of the rates, and hence the value of inter-com- 
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pany comparisons, the rates may reflect the operation of many factors among which 
are the more or less ‘artificial’ ones such as those originating in the various regula- 
tions of a sick benefit plan. It may be safely assumed that the rates as given do not 
present an overstatement of the sick absenteeism situation as measured in terms of 8 
day or longer absences.”’ 


Higher Wages Cause Absenteeism 


ie THIs connection, it has been shown that the higher the wages and the more over- 
time worked, the more time men will endeavor to take off. Colds are apt to be 
magnified to cover a ball game or ‘‘one-day pneumonia’’ following a big night. In 
studying absenteeism and collecting data, companies must preserve a sense of humor. 
A hard-bitten mill foreman, wise in the ways of men, used to say, ‘I can tell if a man 
was drinking last night by the way he wears his hat.”’ 

Since this report deals only with 8 day absences or longer, the question arises of 
how much is lost by not tabulating the shorter absences. A partial answer is pro- 
vided by the 5 year record of one-day absences or longer among the employees of a 
public utility company, one that has operated under a liberal disability plan for a 
quarter-century. Analysis of the data showed that although the males experienced 
annually 900 absences per 1,000 males, and the females 1,820 per 1,000 females, only 
153 absences among the males and 232 absences among the females extended through 
the eighth day. In other words, only 17 per cent of all recorded absences among the 
males extended through the eighth day while 13 per cent of all recorded absences 
among the females extended through the eighth day. 


Tell the Men About It 


HEN a Checkup is undertaken,’’ Mr. Fletcher advises, ‘‘tell the employees why 
\ V it is being done, that the information obtained will not affect their personal 
liberties, and that when the data definitely show certain conditions to be unfavorable, 
then the Company will seriously attempt to develop remedies. For example, if it is 
found that a great deal more time is lost from colds than from accidents, then a com- 
pany might well consider the desirability of making available protective vitamin 
capsules, sun lamps, etc. If it would appear from absenteeism figures that an epi- 
demic was starting, workers might be sent home immediately upon feeling subnormal, 
and not be allowed to return without a doctor’s permit. It is also suggested that the 
company’s or a recognized local physician should talk to the men collectively at 
certain periods, that these talks should be stenographically reported and then mimeo- 
graph copies mailed to the man’s home... . 


Audit of Absenteeism 


B” suppose you do make an audit of sick absences, and get all this material to- 
gether, how does that help reduce lost time? By providing the facts, the when, 
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where, why and how much of absenteeism. Armed with this information the needed 


precautions usually become apparent. 
For instance, the Foundation study showed that one company’s absenteeism rate 


was well above the average for all the others, and three times higher than the rate for 
one participant. Analysis disclosed that two-thirds of this company’s total rate was 
caused by respiratory diseases. In other words the study put the finger on the cause. 
This enables the company to proceed intelligently with preventive measures. But 
without the audit the firm might never have known that its absenteeism losses were 
higher than average, much less than knowing why. 

Says John J. Porter, President, North American Cement Corporation, ‘‘we should 
have records of absenteeism and the causes therefore. If there are occupational haz- 
ards, these data will bring out the facts and enable us to direct our work effectively. 
Moreover, statistics are essential in order to measure progress. . . .”’ 

Several years ago an Ohio glass company started checking on sick absences and 
discovered that colds were far more numerous in one section of a certain plant than 
elsewhere in the organization. Investigation disclosed that for no particular reason, 
a large door in that section was “‘eternally ajar.’’ The workers were always in a 
draft and always catching cold. By the simple expedient of closing the door the 
absenteeism rate was cut sharply. This case may oversimplify the problem, but it 
shows how, once we know the causes we can often find the “‘cures.’’ But we can’t 
find them without looking, and certainly if we don’t know what we are looking for. 


400 Million Workdays Lost 


EsipDEs the dollar-and-cents loss to the employer and to the employee, and it is 
B estimated that the worker’s financial loss from sick absences is as great as his 
company’s, there is the production loss to the nation which is a grievous wound in 
wartime. America has been challenged to produce previously undreamed of quanti- 
ties of munitions, to produce on an historic scale and with lightning speed to crush 
the threat to our shores. Yet, in the face of life-or-death necessity, approximately 
400 million workdays will be lost in this crucial year because workmen are home 
sick, ‘‘AWOL”’ from the battle of production. That is, unless something is done 
about it, and something can and must be done about it! 
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Foremen Make an Awkward Job of it When 


They Have to Tell a Woman Employe that the 


Sweater She is Wearing is Far Too Tight. Nor 
is It Easy for Him to Instruct Her Not to Use 
Extreme Makeup. 


Matrons Aid 
Production 


By Rusy W. KogstNER 


Cannon Electrical — Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


ou mean the matron has a job on the Production Line?’’ Yes, definitely. 

When the output is checked at the end of the day, the matron’s influence is 

an invisible quantity that weights the scale one way or the other. Nowa- 

days when women by the thousands are replacing their husbands and brothers in 

the factories, and when the law requires that there be a matron to watch over the 

locker rooms, one to so many girls, many plants are hiring matrons without giving 
due thought to matching their qualifications with their duties. 


Aunt Sally Will Do 


} THE personnel office comes the word, ‘We're opening a new rest room and 
need three matrons, one for each shift.’’ Perhaps the person in charge of pro- 
curement has only a vague idea of what a matron does—the picture in his mind is 
of a middle-aged woman, reliable of course, someone to sit in the locker room, 
prevent sabotage, change nickels for the girls, and oversee the cleaning. 

Someone’s Aunt Sally will do nicely; or Mrs. Smith, because she needs the job. 
Now, all things being equal, a woman who has dependents should be given prefer- 
ence, but not without reference to her mental and social qualifications. If the 
company employs a regular counselor to hear the problems of employes and to 
advise them, the matron need not shoulder these responsibilities; but in plants 
where no such office exists, she must fill a definite niche in employe relations. She 
comes into intimate contact with the women employes, and her standards, her guid- 
ance, her powers of remedial counseling can keep the girls at a high level of produc- 
tivity. 

She needs no great amount of erudition. It is not necessary that she be able to 
label this one as high histroid, or that one as manic-depressive. But she must 
have a background of good social experience, a wealth of common sense, humor, 
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and an ability to guide the young women with whom she comes in contact. Her 
personality must invite friendship, and her ability to size up situations and apply 
a social remedy must be commensurate with her power to attract confidences. 


Humm-Wadsworth Introverts 


M*™ employes are introverts. Some companies give tests to select types, and 
people with strong introvert tendencies are often picked because they work 
well alone, are not given to too much visiting at the bench, and get absorbed in 
their work. Many geniuses are of this type. They make splendid employes. 
But management must take one thing into consideration. 

These introverts ‘‘blow up’’ if they are crossed, or if they fancy themselves 
slighted. They are poignantly disturbed by family troubles, and bring these 
worries to the work bench. They rush into the locker room upset, ready to get a 
pass and go home for the day; or to rave and get themselves into a nervous state of 
incompetence; or, perchance, they want to quit entirely. Here the matron must 
have steady nerves, exercise common sense, and with carefully chosen words, guide 
the girl’s mental and emotional impulses into safe channels. 


Let’s Look at Cases 


LLEN’s boy friend has just left for the far east. She comes into the rest room 
E declaring that the machine keeps saying over and over to her that he is in 
danger. She has spoiled so many pieces in the last hour that the foreman sent her 
in to ‘‘cry it out’. 

Sue’s baby is ina boarding home. The lady telephoned Sue that her ex-husband 
had come back and was trying to take the child. Sue got a pass and went to see 
about it, but, although she got the father to leave, and she returned to the plant, 
she is so shaken by the experience that she doesn’t think she can stick it out. Her 
hands are shaking so that she thinks she might have an accident. 

Drucilla has had a near accident. A piece of metal flew off the drill press and 
just missed her cheek. On her way to work she had gotten a speed ticket. Per- 
haps, she thinks, this is her unlucky day, and she'd better go home. 


Run-in with Foreman 


Pp“ has had a run-in with the foreman. She is a splendid worker, but she is 
high-strung and can’t stand it when the lead man lets her machine stand idle 
because it needs sharpening. She says he has a pick on her, and she is through. 
She says she knows she can get a good job in another plant, and she’s going right 
now to give notice. 

These are just a few samples, but it can easily be seen that the matron’s ability 
to return these girls to their work benches with their nerves settled and their think- 
ing straightened out will turn the scales when the day’s output is counted. A 
good matron makes morale and promotes production. Her job must not be under- 
estimated. 
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Industry Has Had to Do Much Up-Grading 
of Workers Recently, and Will Have to Do 
Much More. A Properly Designed Rating Scale 
Can do Much to Ensure that the Right Em- 
ployes are Up-Graded. 


Real Use for 
Rating Scales 


By Hersert Moore 


Business Research Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. 


T Is by using the results from rating scales for corrective purposes that their best 
l value can be realized; they are not exact measuring rods; they should not pro- 
vide occasions for pronouncing judgments; they do not provide overall esti- 
mates of a person. Their main function is to indicate the frequency with which 
employes meet or fail to meet the particular demands of the work situation, and 


to provide management with the occasion for offering specific suggestions for 
correction. 


Questions to Be Answered 


T 1s because this main function, and their other limitations have not been recog- 
nized that rating scales are unpopular with many employes and unions, and that 
so many conflicting-and contradictory results have been obtained in their use. 


The most commonly used tool is the rating scale that is constructed to answer 
such questions as: 


1. Has the candidate the knowledge and training required by the job? 
2. Has he the ability to meet the demands of the job? 

3. Has he the habits, skills, and arts required by the job? 

4. Is he efficient as an operator? 


The answers to the first of these questions is relatively easily gained; the an- 
swers to the last three are sometimes provided by rating scales. But, implicit in 
any form of job adequacy are many other factors besides habits, skills, and satis- 
factory quantity and quality production. To form an appraisal of these accessories, 
tating scales have included attempts at estimating employes’ cooperation, judg- 
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ment, ingenuity, promise of leadership, and such other factors as are assumed to 
contribute to employe adequacy. 


Contents 


HE contents of rating scales have varied; in the large majority of cases they have 

been constructed on the assumption that there are certain qualities that must be 
selected, described, and scaled in such a manner that a judge can estimate the degree 
to which the quality is possessed by the employe, and locate him in a definite third, 
fifth, seventh, or tenth of the scale. When these judgments are recorded they are 
given mathematical values that are supposed to equal the relative value of the 
degree of the quality when that quality is compared with others in the scale. 


Form 


HE form of the rating scale has also varied; its first appearance was in the form 
T of a man-to-man scale, in which numbers of men were to be arranged in linear 
order in terms of their initiative, judgment, knowledge, and tact; later it appeared 
in graphic form, in which qualities were graded from minimum to maximum and 
the employes were located somewhere on or between the extremes. Refinements 
and embellishments of the graphic scale have frequently appeared; some provide 
descriptions of points in the scale, others ask for illustrations to justify the judg- 
ment of the quality, and others supply illustrations of people who would or should 
be placed at selected points in the scale. 


Uses 


HE uses Of rating scales are many; they are used as a basis for promotion, demo- 
T tion, or the retention of the status quo; they are frequently used as a basis for 
the selection of those who are to be given intensive training; and are occasionally 
used as a basis for counseling and correction. 

Their use in determining whether an employe should be laid off, or rehired, 
has considering the inefficiency of rating results been questionable. It has aided in 
the insistence of unions on seniority, as a protective measure. 

An examination of the assumptions of graphic rating scales and an analysis 
of the tasks that their completion imposes on the rater will serve to indicate the 
bases for the conflicting results that are frequently gained from such ratings. 


Judgment an Interpretation 


M™ rating scales demand a judgment on the extent or degree to which an em- 
ploye possesses or displays a quality or a number of qualities. The judge 
does not observe the quality; he observes modes of behavior which he interprets as 
the expression of qualities. His judgment is an interpretation, based on a limited 
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number of dissimilar observations; these are so few and so varied that they can 
rarely be regarded as scientific bases for an inference. 


Qualities Judged Are Abstractions 


HE qualities on which judgments are made are abstractions, and as such they 
ti convey different meanings to different judges. To take some recent judgments: 
Originality was graded in the upper 25% on one employe because he repaired a 
machine, and in the lower 25% on another employe who averaged one suggestion 
per month over a three-year period; Relations with others was judged as superior for 
one employe whose physical attractiveness was obvious but who participated in no 
group activities in the Company, and as inferior for another employe who was 
selected as secretary for one group, and had organized two others. 

These apparent contradictions occur, and are unavoidable when different people 


are required to pass judgments on qualities whose expression conveys different mean- 
ings to every other judge. 


Test of Practical Judgment 


p= vary in their ability to make sound judgments; that is true even when 
material factors and statistical variables provide bases for the judgment; it is 
truer still when human equations are the variables on which judgments are passed, 
In the one test that is available to give an approximate estimate of one’s level of 
judgment (The Cardall Test of Practical Judgment, Published by Science Research 
Associates, Chicago) foremen who are entrusted with the responsibility of judging 
the merits of others vary as much as 75 points on a test whose maximum value is 
262 points. The fallibility of human judgment is commonly acknowledged—why 
it should be given such credence when it appears on a rating scale is difficult to 
understand. 

When the results from such rating scales are checked against more reliable 
criteria, the correlations are disturbingly low. The results from two recent checks 
in two different companies that have been using rating scales for more than five 
years May or may not be typical; they are frequent. 

In Company A there were 554 office workers rated on a scale that had been used 
for two years. Of these 62% were rated as B and 38% as A. 


Rating Errors 


HIRTY-FIVE of the employes were from one department in which a record was 
T kept of every error made by each clerk, and the errors were graded in terms of 
their seriousness and cost to the Company. The distribution of grades in terms of 
the number and seriousness of these errors is shown in Table I (p. 168). 

These figures show that only 11% of employes in this ‘department reached 100% 
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accuracy in their work. Only about one third of them made 3 errors or less. Yet 
on supervisory rating 60% were rated “‘A’’, for quality of work. 

In Company B there were seven graphic rating scales for as many types and levels 
of employes; the ratings were turned into mathematical values, with a score of 60 


TABLE I 


Errors Mave sy 35 Empioyss 1n A S1x-MontH INTERVAL 








ERROR EMPLOYES 
per cent per cent 
° 11.4 
I 2-9 
2 14.3 
3 5-7 
4 11.4 
5 11.4 
6 +. 

7 14.3 
9 8.57 
10 7 
Il 8.6 








as the accepted minimum for continued employment. An examination of the scales 
disclosed the following: 


(a) The number of qualities to be rated ranged between 5 and 16 in the 
different scales. 

(b) The description of the subdivisions of any one factor included con- 
tradictory items, e.g. ‘‘Ability to learn’’ was the caption for such 
gradations as ‘‘requires constant supervision,’’ ‘‘poor memory,”’ 
‘needs considerable instruction,’ ‘‘follows instructions,’’ and 
‘learns quickly.’’ This collection of miscellaneous facts under 
one general caption resulted in the one quality being frequently 
checked in two or more places for one employe. 

(c) The results from the ratings on apprentices were correlated with 
the results from a battery of selection tests which had been 
found of value in other companies. The correlation was .o5. 
Which erred—the ratings or the tests? 

(d) Foremen were rated on some of the qualities included in the wage 
earners’ scale, and were frequently rated lower than the men 
they supervised. The ratings may be valid, but if they are cor- 
rect, the foremen are scarcely in the position to review their 
wage earners’ ratings and offer corrective measures. 


Suggestion for Improving Rating 
T 1s such contradictory results as these that have led some companies to question 
the merits of the graphic quality rating scale, and to seek other measures to 
estimate employes’ worth. Westinghouse Electric has long since abandoned it and 


rates the employe in terms of supervisors’ answers to five to seven ‘‘overall’’ ques- 
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tions. Procter and Gamble has replaced: it as a tool for estimating salesmen by a 
check list of activities, and Probst has used the activity scale instead of the graphic 
in a number of types of work. The procedure that resulted in the selection of 
items in these activity scales is described in Moore, H., Psychology for Business 
and Industry, pp. 210-220. It is both time-consuming and expensive, and cannot 
and will not be sponsored by many companies. In many companies such preliminary 
study is unnecessary. The issues on which judgments can be made are relatively 
few, and are known from a summary of the duties and responsibilities of those who 
are engaged in similar types of work. These may be grouped in three major cate- 
gories: 


(a) The employe’s value as a worker: the quantity and quality of his work; 
the amount and frequency of spoiled work; the frequency of ab- 
sences, tardiness, accidents, and errors; and the closeness with 
which directions and specifications are followed. 

Cb) The employe’s value as a member of a group: the extent to which he irri- 
tates or hinders others, or helps and cooperates with fellow 
workers and company-sponsored projects; the frequency with 
which he complains or is complained about, agitates, or is agi- 


tated; and is kept in line or uses his influence to help things run 
smoothly. 


(c) The employe’s promise of value to the company: the efforts that he makes 
at self-improvement; the constructive suggestions that are of- 
fered; the willingness with which personal sacrifices are made; 
and the extent to which the employe is identifying himself with 
the Company’s interests and plans. 

These observations cannot be made on an all or none basis; no employe continues 
producing all his work of a substandard quality; no employe is tardy all the time. 
Observations are made on occurrences that can be arranged by a frequency scale, 
the gradations of which vary in terms of the possibilities of the occurrences. It is 
for this reason that no employe can be checked as a plus or a minus on many issues. 
No person is wrong all the time, and very few people are right all the time. A 
graduated frequency scale that varies according to the possibilities of occurrence 
provides a workable substitute. 


Results of Better Method Shown 


OME indication of the types of results that are derived from such a scale is given in 
Table II, showing the distribution of scores on 490 machine operators on three 
sections of such a frequency scale. 
These show grouping approximately as follows: A, 25.1%; B, 42%; C, 22.7%; 
D, 7.7%; E, 2.57%. 
Frequency distributions are used as bases for the selection of those employes 
who need individual attention. In the above group approximately 10% of the 
employes (the D and E groups) would have been selected for correction; 25% (the 
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A group) would in some cases be complimented on their satisfactory performance, 
and the remaining 65% left as is. 


Rating Scales as Clinical Tools 


uT it is by ignoring this 65% that the chief value of rating scales is lost. Rating 
B scales are clinical tools; their purpose is to discover the aspects of the person in 
the work situation that need correction or that may be improved. The difference 
between those who are rated as B and E is a difference in number and frequency of 
occurrence. 

Corrective measures are frequently more effective when applied to those who are 
grouped in the B and C groups than when used with the Dor E. But, in order to 
be effective they must be concerned with special aspects of behavior. One illustra- 
tion will indicate this value; one of the employes received a grade of A in the first 
part of the scale; the supervisor checked the item, ‘‘Does he ignore instructions’’ as 




















TABLE II 
DisTRIBUTION OF ScoRES ON A FreQuENCY RATING SCALE 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYES IN EACH GRADE 
LETTER GRADE 
Employe’s value as worker Employe’s value as group member Employe’s promise of value 
A 11g 125 124 
B 204 207 209 
c 118 112 102 
D 29 37 47 
E 20 9 8 
I ioioiawk aide wan ates 490 








F (frequently); the correction of that single weakness in an otherwise desirable em- 
ploye is a much simpler task and much more productive than the attempt to reno- 
vate an employe who gets an average score on 50% or less of the issues in the scale. 


Editor’s Comment 


OTE by the Editor. The reader should not be misled by the apparent strong ‘‘halo’’ 
N effect shown in Table IIl—in that the number of employes in each letter grade is about 
the same. This might show that the same employes were rated the same on each quality. 

This does not necessarily follow, but would have to be checked. Such statistical fre- 
quency tables are, or should be, used only as guides to see the magnitude of the problem of 
employe improvement that is involved—and not as tools in effecting that improvement. | 

As Mr. Moore's last example shows, he would use this type of rating scale for judging 
where, when and how to use the rating scale for employe improvement. As will be seen, this 
was the case of a man rated’ A’’ in his value as a worker, but shown as poor in his obedience 
to instructions, which would lower his promise of value to the company, in that it would limit 
his possibilities of promotion to more responsible or supervisory position. 

The value of rating scales then, as I take it Mr. Moore would see it, is to aid in picking 
up these items, and improving good employes with odd weaknesses. 











The Stores in Which the Five-day Week Has 
Been Most Widely Adopted are the Larger Ones 
in Cities Along the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, 
in which Areas Union Activity in the Retail 
Field Has Had Its Most Outstanding Growth. 


Stores Go on 
A Five-day Week 


By Donatp K. BEckxiey 


Rochester Atheneum and Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NE of the outstanding trends in retail personnel management within the past 
few years has been the introduction of the five-day work week into the de- 
partment store field. This development is of particular importance because 

until relatively recently any modification of the traditional full six-day week for 
retail work had been generally regarded by store owners and managers as an impos- 
sibility for year-around use. This article has been written to describe the methods 
by which one of the major criticisms of retailing as an occupation—long hours—has 
been overcome in a number of department stores. 


Added Labor Cost Avoided 


F PARTICULAR interest to personnel executives is the fact that in most cases these 
O shorter work schedules have been put into effect without adding to labor costs 
or decreasing sales volume. As might well be expected, the introduction of shorter 
hours has had a beneficial effect on morale, and has improved somewhat the position 
of the stores concerned in the competitive labor market. 

It should be noted first of all that the five-day week has by no means been uni- 
versally adopted in the retail field. Small stores, often owned and operated entirely 
by one person or a single family, still find it necessary to be open long hours because 
of competition and customer habits. Work schedules of twelve or more hours per 
day, seven days per week, are by no means uncommon in these smaller retail estab- 
lishments. In department stores, however, the working day is typically much 
shorter. 
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Especially in our larger cities, store hours have been standardized at 9:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. daily, with perhaps one or two evening openings per week until 9:00 or 
9:30 p.m. The usual practice has been for all salespeople and most other employees 
to work the full schedule, with time off being given only in the form of a ‘‘short’’ 
morning or afternoon to compensate for those days on which employees worked all 
day, and through the evening as well. 

The general feeling among department store managements was that working 
hours could not be staggered so as to make possible any full week-days off for em- 
ployees because of the specialized nature of so many of the store jobs. While in the 
aggregate there might be many hundreds or even several thousands of workers in- 
volved, the departments in which they worked were so small that providing days off 
for them would seriously handicap the work of the department. This was particu- 
larly true of the selling departments, where business fluctuations within the day 
made the customer service problem a difficult one, even with the full complement of 
employees. 


Atlantic and Pacific Coast Stores 


HE stores in which the five-day week has been most widely adopted within the 
‘Sen few years are the larger ones in a number of the metropolitan districts along 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. These are the areas in which union activity in the 
retail field has had its most outstanding growth. 

The simplest arrangement is that of having a schedule of five 8-hour days. This 
plan is used to best advantage when a store is not open any evenings. In sucha case, 
the days off cannot of course all be the same one. Saturday, the day most employees 
would prefer to be off, is often the busiest of the week in selling departments. As 
usually arranged, either employees must take off the same day each week as assigned, 
or on a basis of seniority, or the days off are rotated with the employee who has 
Monday off this week taking Tuesday off next week, and so on. In case there is a 
holiday during the week, this regular day off is not given by most stores. This pol- 
icy applies also in the Summer in stores which are regularly closed Saturdays. 


The “Long’’ Day Problem 


— which have night openings, thus having one or more “‘long’’ days each 
week, have additional complications to overcome in arranging their schedules. 
In one case, that of a store in New York City which is open Thursday evenings, the 
working schedule provides for three 73-hour days, one 8-hour day, and one 9-hour 
day, making a total of 393 hours. In this store, everyone works both Thursday and 
Saturday, so that days off have to be divided among the other four days of the week. 
Some stores have found it possible to work out a plan whereby even the ‘‘long’’ days 
can be given as days off, although this is not the usual practice. 

While salespeople and other employees who work on regular salary or wage 
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plans would naturally welcome a five-day week which did not decrease their net in- 
comes, this is not necessarily the case with salespeople working on commission. 
Some of these people have preferred to remain on a full six-day schedule even when 
the other salespeople were given a shorter work week. One very generous plan 
worked out for these commission people provides for their working only five days per 
week, and being paid by the store an additional amount equal to 10% of their usual 
commission earnings for a five-day week. Since the days they have off are the duller 
ones of the week, this 10% is considered to be approximately equal to their loss in 
commissions from not working. 


Non-selling Employees 


HE various groups of employees performing non-selling duties present numerous 
TT aiticatcies in arranging equitable work plans. With carpenters, cashiers, jani- 
tors, wrappers, and dozens of other occupations represented on a store’s payroll, many 
separate work schedule plans need to be made. Many of these people are now work- 
ing a five-day week in stores which have adopted such a program, although a sub- 
stantial number of them still work longer. 

In the case of executives, these stores have made a decided effort to make the ad- 
vantages of the five-day week available to them also. In some few cases this has 
been made possible through the definite assigning of a day off each week. In the 
more typical instances, they still work the regular six-day week, but are given added 
vacation time. 

An interesting development took place in one store when the employees were 
given the choice of a five-day 40-hour week or a six-day 42-hour week with a vaca- 
tion period which would be at least two weeks in addition to their regular vacations. 
The employees’ vote was by a sizeable majority for the six-day week, with the added 
vacation period. 

In general, these plans provide for suspension of these five-day-week schedules 
during the Christmas season, and in the Summer in those stores which close on Satur- 
days during that period. Thus there are of necessity many exceptions to those five- 
day schedules that have been adopted. This is true not only because of changing 
business conditions and store hours throughout the year, but also because of the 
various demands of different department store jobs. 


Reliefs and Replacements 


HE question of replacements for employeéts on their days off presents an additional 
‘eauieat gfactor. The solution has in part been through the scheduling of the 
less busy days of the week as the days off, as already noted. In some cases it has been 
found possible to combine the forces of two adjoining departments in such a way that 
a salesperson from one department can work in the other department when necessary. 
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Unfortunately, however, this plan has its practical limitations, and the busy times of 
the day in both departments will be likely to coincide. 

In other selling departments with only a few employees, the absence of a single 
employee for a full day would cause a serious personnel shortage that could not be 
overcome by either of the two methods just described. Frequently this problem is 
handled through having a part-time replacement work during the busier hours of the 
day. In other words, when one regular employee was given a day off, a part-time 
person who might have previously been working in the store only on Saturdays 
would be hired to work 4 or 5 hours on that day asareplacement. Up until recently, 
married women desiring part-time work were readily available for such work in many 
Cities. 

Other situations have arisen wherein the only solution is to hire a full-time per- 
son as relief worker. The shortage of labor as well as the added expense has made 
this alternative a difficult as well as a costly policy from the management viewpoint. 
It can be seen that the introduction of the five-day-week has not been without its 
added costs, which must be charged off to improved morale and greater employee 
efficiency during the shorter time the workers are on the job. 


Post-war Significance 


HILE the war continues, the five-day-week can hardly be considered to have 

V V any serious importance in American industrial life insofar as the actual time 
worked is concerned. For the same reasons, it is unlikely that any substantial strides 
toward shorter hours will be made in the retail field for the present, unless shortages 
in fuel or power necessitate reducing the number of hours the stores are open. The 
fact that after many years even department stores, with their peculiar requirements, 
have at last found it possible and necessary to adopt a shorter work-week is, how- 
ever, a significant portent of post-war personnel developments in this field. 





“A Psychological Test is Too Often Thought of 
as a Measuring Device. It is This and More. 
What a Person Does in a Test Situation is Re- 
vealing of His Temperament and Personality as 
Well as of His Ability to Do the Assigned Task.”’ 
(Bingham) 


Observation 
anda Testin g 


By Aspram W. SmiTH 


Portland Public Schools, 
Portland, Ore. 


land Public Schools. 

This laboratory uses a battery of 29 aptitude, interest and temperament 
measures. The testees are high school students, but a growing number of businesses, 
especially industries, sends prospective employes to the laboratory. Selections 
from the battery are made according to the needs of each testee. 

The tests are administered by a group of about ten individuals. The Sheet was 
made so that when a tester notices anything seeming to be significant in the behavior 
of the candidate, the fact may be recorded in such a way as to reach the counselor 
or other personnel worker. 

Accompanying is reference to source material which was assembled in making it. 


A test Observation Sheet is used in the Psychometric Laboratory of the Port- 


Instructions to Counselors 


F THE counselor receives from the examiner nothing but the scores, ‘‘the nature, 
I the purpose, and the possibilities of psychological testing have been only par- 
tially realized. The score is important; so, too, are the detailed observations and 
interpretations made by the examiner under the conditions imposed by the test 
situation.” 

A difficult case in guidance requires assembly of all pertinent data that are ob- 
tainable. Home life, vocational interests, success or failure in the social setting 
of the school, test of aptitudes, grades, and ratings from teachers—all these and 
more have to be studied and restudied in search of a personality pattern. 
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The behavior sheet records observations by testers, who see the person in a most 
revealing situation. They see him without halo effect, for scarcely ever do they 
know him except as he passes before them in the tasks they are set to watch. This 
sheet, filled in by testers, is filed in the laboratory along with test scores. At request 
from a school, an employer, a testee, or any other person who by right ought to 
receive it, a copy of the filled sheet is furnished. 


To testers 


HE sheet is a means by which your observations, aside from the scores, can be 
T otitized for the testee’s benefit. Fact is more useful than opinion, though both 
are needed. In filling the sheet, objective observation should be put to the fore, 
but behavior should also be interpreted. One space may be checked on each 5-point 
scale. Make no record unless you see something significant; but take a second sheet 
if needed, and staple the sheets together. 


Sources 


pes idea of the sheet was given a tryout on a project of J. W. Manning and A. W. 
Smith in a guidance course of Professor Carl W. Salser at the Oregon Extension 
Center, 1941-42. Information for its use and improvement is in the following 
places: 


227-229, Walter V. Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, 1937. 

83, 86, 91-92, 93, Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Second- 
ary School, 1937. 

Franziska Baumgarten, ‘‘Observation sheet for the interpretation of 
the behavior of the examinee during the test period,’’ 115-122, Occupa- 
tions (N 35, XIV 2; ‘New aspects of job analysis,’’ 79-85, Occupations 
CJe 34) XII 10; “Otto Lippman—psychologist,’’ 324-327, Personnel 
Journal (Ap 34) XII 5. 

L. B. Travers, ‘Improving practical tests,’’ 129-133, Personnel Journal 
(Oc 41) XX 4. 

High school rating form of American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

The adjectives in the checklist were copied from a “‘personal informa- 
tion form’’ given 241-244, Lefever, Turrell and Weitzel, Principles and 
Techniques of Guidance, 1941. 


Manning and Smith’s Work 


In a project including 11 problem adolescents, a test behavior sheet was used 
as an instrument by Manning and Smith. Smith did the laboratory work, and Man- 
ning the counseling. 

















OBSERVATION AND TESTING 


TEST BEHAVIOR SHEET—PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 








Explanation of the task is received by the testee 





eagerly indifferently hostilely 
| 
Why did he act thus? Did persuasion change him? Any other deductions? 
PE or tenuns Pe itskanres | ee 








Fronted by a situation for which he has no learned reaction, he seems to 


flounder guess reason 
| | | | | 





Supporting details: 


Pecan eoeneove 








In doing the task, testee seems to progress by 





ability willpower accident 
| y | 

Details: 

a Se et aa Se eee 








ADJECTIVE LIST 
Check any which fit testee as observed in laboratory 


sirens anxious ....... depressed ..sussMervous .....Stubborn 
oil bashful .....€asily exhausted __........patient ....... Submissive 
snenll calm vse. €xcitable ....... persevering vee tactful 
iil capable friendly ...... pessimistic ue talented 
etl cheerful .....Mpetuous ......quick tempered we. tolerant 
sil conscientious ....-dttitable use teserved Unhappy 
wil cynical vse. Jealous ........$elf-confident 








Remarks (especially any other act, gesture, expression that caught attention): 


(continue on sheet of plain paper, if desired, and staple to this one) 
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TEST-BEHAVIOR MEMO., MANNING AND SMITH 


(A psychological test ... is a standard situation in which to observe 
behavior. . .methods of attack, .. .output of energy, .. .industry and tena- 
city, .. .relative interest in the several tests, .. .personal reactions to the 
difficulties imposed, ...awkwardness or skill, . ..emotional control, all 
may be observed to advantage.—Bingham Aptitudes 1937, 228-229) 


Confronted by a challenging situation, one reacts with the weapons he 
has at hand. Does he possess self-control? Analytical - power? If so he 
will, if he does not also possess a high aptitude for the task in hand, manifest 
determination and systematic effort. If he lacks thinking ability and poise, 
he will manifest bewilderment, irresolution, futility, fear. If he has superior 
aptitude for the task he is most likely to manifest that by a high score; and 
the case is not otherwise noteworthy. 


CHECK-LISTS 


Spatial Wiggly 


In general 














The Spatial Relations, in 
particular, is a test which 
sheds light on how a 

tson acts when con- 
ronted by a situation 
for which he has no 
learned reaction 


(check one) 


Testee seems to 


One might set up three 
classes of Wiggly Block 
performers: (1) those 
who work by system 
(reason) (2) those who 
are bewildered (have no 
adequate reaction) (3) 
those who work by flash 
(intuition 


When taking tests, he 
(check one in each block) 
receives instructions and 
suggestions 


apathetically............ 
hostilely _............ 
gladly aa. eee 
disdainfully ............ 
attacks 


















reason ........ Rakdae (check one) resolutely ¥.. weakly .... 
esc iewade: om seems to progress by 
ne accident ...... ability ...... 
SS saakeieun ‘i. : 
willpower.¥ cheating... 
flounder.................. Be icistaiig by his whole reaction 
Tentative aptitude pattern suggests , 
understanding......¥.... 
(This suggests the natureof Mental........ Unskilled........ Saiilies 
the field in which the apti- Manual....... Clerical....¥..... sag ap liliamaammamaae 
tudes seem to fall) Social.......... Artistic............ unwillingness veeeeeeeeeey 
BRUSSEL: V Mechanical........ inadequacy _............ 


OTHER OBSERVATIONS 


He is too conscious of the people around him when he is at a task. Seems 
to have plenty of sense, if he could get all on with it. Works splendidly 
when one looks after him. Clerical pattern seems best, but the testee’s 
vocational aim of aviation mechanic seems barely possible—real motivation 
might put it over. This something for him to take to heart. 


Testee’s no. 1 Tester AWS 


Date 1/15/42 


























OBSERVATION AND TESTING 


In this man to man collaboration some features were serviceable that might 
not otherwise prove so. Among these was a tentative assignment of the testee to 
one of 7 occupational patterns of aptitudes. Another was a tentative assignment 
to socioeconomic level on the Brussel scale, which is in 344-352 Personnel Journal 
V CAp 35): 

The experimental form is given here with the observations and opinions that 
were recorded on it in case 11. 


Baumgarten’s Work 


—— the technic of observation sheets for aptitude testing comes from 
Europe. 

Dr. Franziska Baumgarten was a disciple of Otto Lippmann, founder of the 
Zeitschrift fur angewandte Psychologie and until the advent of Hitler a professor in the 
University of Berlin. Dr. Baumgarten is dozent in the University of Bern, and has 
worked in Germany, Poland and Switzerland. She is author of a standard book 
on aptitude testing, die Berufsetgnungsprifungen Munich 1928. 

Baumgarten’s checklist appeared in ‘‘die Tastmethode,’’ Abderhalden’s Hand- 
buch der biologischen Arbeitsmethoden Vienna 1934, pp. 1089-1095. The list was 
translated by Franklin J. Keller and published in Occupations XIV 2 (N35) pp. 115- 
122. Bingham adapted the list, and presented it in Aptitudes 1937, pp. 229-235. 


Travers’ Work 


or NoTE. Through a confusion Mr. Travers was credited with the authorship of 
4 the paper. He wishes credit to go to Mr. Wm. T. Toolan, Supervisor of Recruitment, 
Los Angeles Board of Education. 

In the Personnel Journal (Oc41) XX 4, pp. 129-133, L. B. Travers reported on 
technic in selecting mechanical employees for the Board of Education at Los 
Angeles. He wrote: 

‘‘A possible-next step in selection procedure will be to observe, evaluate, and 
record the personal characteristics of testees during practical tests . . . personal 
characteristics of testees may be more reliably evaluated by taking advantage of 
the manner in which they reveal these under actual working conditions. . . . The 
rater perceives something, records it, and evaluates it.”’ 

The Travers plan uses 4 raters on a small group of mechanics taking practical 
tests. Each rater keeps a copy of the observation sheet in front of him, noting be- 
havior and interpretations as they occur. Two raters are experts on the mechanical 
task and two are reputed judges of personality. The raters cooperate. If a per- 


sonality judge notices something significant regarding tools, he tells one of the 
work experts, and vice versa. 
























About One Year from Now We Will Be Able 
to do Very Little Picking and Choosing When 
We Go to Hire Workers. We Will have to 
Take What We Can Get. That Means that Our 
Placement Job Will Become of Supreme Impor- 
tance. 


Poor Wat 
Personnel Work 


By Rena Cor .iss 


U. S. Rubber Company 
New York, N. Y. 


propriations made for) personnel work, and particularly for the research 
upon which it must be based. 

When war comes, as now, plants expand rapidly, but surveys show that the 
growth of already inadequate personnel departments lags far behind the increase in 
number of workers on the payroll. Hence inefficiencies increase at the very time 
when the national situation requires that they should decrease. 


D* peacetime there is insufficient attention paid to (and insufficient ap- 


Lack of Proper Placement Facilities 


D™° a war, one outstanding weakness of the American industrial system is 
always brought to light. It is the inability to place the right person on the 
right job at the right time. 

Why? Because in peace time there is very little or no recognition given to 
scientific placement. Large industries function either with small personnel de- 
partments consisting of industrial relations men or work on a decentralized basis 
where each department does its own hiring, or by a combination of both. 

The army is severely criticized for the placement service it renders. Yet what 
criteria do the men doing this job have? What standards have been established? 
What work has been done in industry in this tremendously important field? 

When the occupational dilemma was realized in the first world war, intelli- 
gence testing suddenly received an impetus. Men were separated according to 
arbitrary intelligence standards by the famous army alpha etc. examinations. But 
since that time it has been proven that Intelligence standards alone are not enough 
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of a basis for segregating occupational groups. Also, since that time Intelligence 
Testing has found its place chiefly in the academic world. 


Intelligence Testing 


N THIs war intelligence testing is again used for army classification with the aid 
I of some aptitude tests such as-those dealing mechanics and radio. These meas- 
ures are not absolute but of course, they are better than nothing. They are mainly 
academic measures constructed by professors of psychology. But even these meas- 
ures are often ignored by industry. It will be shown in this paper that industry 
should not adapt these measures in toto but use them as a basis for establishing 
their own. 


Industrial Relations 


F A large concern does maintain a personnel department it is called an Industrial 
I Relations Department. It is about time that we stopped confusing Industrial 
Relations with Personnel Placement. Scientific personnel placement may be a 
solution to many problems now confronting the Industrial Relations people, but 
certainly industrial relations people often have little knowledge of the actual 
placement of personnel. | 

Even though what follows seems to be a condemnation of industrial relations 
men let us forgive them as we do the young child who errs:— ‘‘too young to know 
any better.’’ But let us try to remedy the damage. 

In an Industrial Relations department you may find men who are versed in 
Commercial Law, Wage and Hour Laws or men who have some concepts of labor 
problems. You will also find men who have been transferred from various plants 
within the organization with little or no formal education. You will hardly ever 
find a Job Analysis Department where men determine the skélls involved in a specific 
job, be it an office, clerical or plant job. You will hardly ever find a testing division, 
a research division and trained interviewers. If you do find any of these you will 
never find them in combination. 


Pseudo-Personnel Men 


Y wuaT right do men in a personnel department set themselves upon pedestals to 
B judge and place the members of the community? How can they offer their 
subjective opinions as ‘“‘true’’ judgements? How can they determine an individual’s 
intelligence by merely interviewing said individual when psychologists with scien- 
tific knowledge would hesitate to comment? When speaking with a person for 
the first time it is difficult to determine, 


(1) whether he-is a man with high intelligence 
(2) whether the personality is submissive or dominant 
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(3) whether he has the ability to learn 

(4) whether he is a man who can do excellent behind-the-scenes work 
(possessing a high intelligence level, slightly introverted per- 
sonality) 

(5) or a man who “‘talks’’ a good job. 


Yet there are many pseudo-personnel men who would willingly offer subjective 
Opinions after a ten minute interview. 


Pseudo-Personnel Practices 


HE writer’s experience with one such personnel man bears repetition. This 
T man has charge of hiring for many important defense plants. Defense plants 
where it is extremely important to place the best man possible on the job for the 
sake of maximum production. His background? He comes from a “‘packing divi- 
sion’’ of a plant. The writer asked: “‘Are the workers measured objectively?’’ 
“Of course’’ was the reply whereupon a large sheet was produced bearing such 
phrases as: 

Intelligence Executive Ability Initiative 
When the writer asked how the personnel man determined such factors, the answer 
was: ‘‘I rate him 1 to 5 on each of these things as I speak to the prospective employe 
in an interview, depending upon how much of each of these things I think he has!’’ 
This is known as ‘‘objective’’ measurement. 

The writer was told of another personnel man employed by a large firm who 
was approached by a young college man wanting a position with the Company. 
The Man-on-the-Pedestal told the young man ‘“‘nothing-doing’’ without looking 
away from a big map upon which he was busily engaged planning a personal fishing 
trip. 
These incidents occur every single day in many large industries. We hear the 
cry everywhere today that we do not have enough men. How can we yell we do not 
have enough when we are not making the most of what we have? 


Office Waste 


orrices the author has seen as many as three people do work which could be 
handled by one efficiently. It is not difficult to calculate the waste of man- 
power as well as the waste in dollars and cents to the Company, which sum is quite 
substantial. 

Many large organizations working on a decentralized basis, where most of the 
hiring is done by each supervisor of each department might as well employ their 
expert stenographers in their laboratories in place of their research chemists. It is 
just as incongruous to delegate hiring functions toa head of a department as chemi- 
cal research to an expert stenographer. Both are scientific functions which have to 
be delegated to scientifically trained men. The superstitions and subjective personal 
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opinions of heads of departments are entirely superfluous where job placement is 
concerned. 


Example of Decentralized Personnel Practice 


HE head of one department in a very large industry, offering ideal working con- 
T ditions but operating on a decentralized basis, is an admirable man. Since he is 
the head of a division, he is entrusted with the hiring of personnel for his depart- 
ment. Actually, he is a hardworking respected man in his field, but he is also not a 
personnel man, and should not be assigned functions entirely out of his specializa- 
tion. The personal belief of this man in relation to personnel placement is that ‘‘all 
young people do not work as hard today as young people did fifty years ago. They 
will work hard at first but in three months time they become lazy and sloppy and 
there is nothing you can do about it!’’ Therefore, he has in turn entrusted his 
general manager with the hiring duties—the general manager being a less capable 
person and not any better informed about personnel placement. He will usually 
hire people recommended by friends. Sad but true. 

Since the attitude of the head of the department is that all young people are not 
good workers, and it does not make any difference whom you hire, you can under- 
stand why the department is a disorganized and an uncooperative one, why there 
are emotionally maladjusted individuals and vocational misfits, and why the most 
inferior members of such a department can keep their jobs. 

In just this very small instance the industry is wasting thousands each year in 
misplaced and unsuitable personnel, besides losing an inestimable number of man 
hours so necessary in production at this time. 

The results of the ‘‘arduous’’ labor of the pseudo-personnel departments de- 
scribed above can be found in vocational misfits, emotionally and vocationally 
maladjusted employees, dissatisfied and inefficient personnel. I wish I were al- 
lowed the space to give brief case histories of the various personnel misfits I have 
encountered. The reading material would not only be extremely interesting but 
instructive. The best the writer can do here is to cite generally the personnel one 
may find in any large industry today. 


Vocational Aberrations 


__ these are hypochondriacs putting in all work hours but a minimum of 
work; dominant personalities with not enough intelligence to match; indi- 
vidual workers identifying themselves with the large Company they work for, and 
maintaining a belligerent attitude toward outside contacts, which is met with 
resentment by said contacts resulting in no cooperation, therefore constituting a 
real loss to the company both financial and good will; emotionally maladjusted 
disturbing and disrupting other workers associated with them; dissatisfied and ex- 
ceedingly stupid workers who should be on lower work levels. These aberrations 
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were by no means found among the lowest occupational strata only. They were 
revealed as high as general managers. 

‘Experience’ is the bible of pseudo-personnel men. Personality, intelligence, 
potential ability, adjustment, ability to learn, aptitude, background, may occupy 
minor positions if they are at all considered. In many cases the men or women with 
experience would not be looking for jobs if their work merited recognition. But 
experienced people are given preference over all comers for the chief reason that 
experience is the only yardstick the personnel man possesses. 


Working Conditions 


_ industry where these misfits were observed offers the most ideal working 
conditions, environment, hours and wages. Yet they have as many if not more 
problems than an industry offering not half as many concessions. Of course we can 
have only one conclusion—poor selection, poor placement. The answer is both 
simple and obvious. Many times dissatisfaction and discontent of workers is ex- 
plained by adverse working environment and conditions, but when this is not the 
case, placement shoulders the blame. In fact it has actually been proven that even 
with ideal working conditions—a thirty-five hour week, a physical environment 
(new building, air-conditioned offices) in many cases superior to the home environ- 
ment of the working people involved, the problems confronting the management 
still exist. It is not only the technique of placement we must consider but the 
knowledge of the job in which we are placing the individual. Ideal working con- 
ditions have only proven the need for the solution of the real problem—scientific 
technique of placement and knowledge of the job for which we require the place- 
ment. 

Persons maladjusted vocationally or emotionally or both do not only incur a 
waste as far as their own jobs are concerned but affect all those associated with 
them. All of us have witnessed a willful waste of materials, neglect and abuse ‘of 
Company machinery, and consciously practiced inefficiency as some of the means by 
which workers express their dissatisfaction. We can name this ‘‘insidious peaceful 
sabotage.”’ 


Pseudo-Personnel Bases 


W 7 HEN a personnel man who is not scientifically trained suddenly realizes that a 
job requires more than experience he usually proceeds in the following man- 
ner: 

Mechanical Aptitude: Ask the applicant if he ever tinkered or fixed his automo- 
bile, clock or other mechanical device. Of course, the fact that these operations 
may be performed by an individual with no mechanical ability or ignored by a man 
with a high mechanical aptitude is not given consideration. 

Executive Ability: Was the man ever a leader in an Organization? They do 
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not realize that there exist extraverted personalities who are incapable of perform- 
ing work and cannot direct others to work. They lack organizational ability and 
efficiency so important in executive positions. Yet, these personalities by virtue of 
personality have reached executive positions in outside social organizations. Is 
this really a measure of executive ability or an expression of somebody’s opinion 
about how executive ability is demonstrated? This sort of pseudo-scientific pro- 
cedure is the most dangerous technique. It is the easy way out and pretends 
to offer a panacea for placement. It feigns scientific technique and may discredit 
true scientific placement before it is even given a chance to operate. 

The real difficulty lies in the fact that industry has grown so rapidly it has not 
had a chance to adjust itself to the new position occupied. Industry like the 
awkward adolescent whose feet and hands have grown out-of-proportion, but whose 
trunk has not caught up with these appendages, is extremely self-conscious and 
fumbling. Placement problems are dealt with as they were in an agrarian society. 
That agrarian methods cannot be carried over to the new industrial society in which 
we now live is a fact that has been demonstrated in many other fields. 


Superfluous Tasks 


ANY jobs are cluttered with unnecessary material. For example, the author 
M was hired as a secretary where the former secretary had received $35.00 per week. 
After working there a short time she discovered that many of the tasks performed 
were duplicated and superfluous. An outstanding example was a record which took 
a week to compile. No one ever referred to the record for information except for a 
few pertinent facts which were necessary to keep. By isolating these few facts a 
record was established which took ten minutes per week to compile reducing the 
cost to the firm from $35.00 per week for that record to 17 cents per week (on the 
basis of a 5-day week, 7 hours per day). The reader need only look into his own 
experience to recall that there are many such tasks and jobs in existence. Just 
imagine the financial waste incurred by the meaningless and superfluous tasks. 

It is important to remember that it is no longer the small shop where the boss 
keenly observes every employe, but a large organization where jobs and personnel 
must be treated objectively. 


Efficiency Experts 


SUALLY, when a large firm realizes it is losing a sizeable sum of money (which is 
U usually more obvious in the lean than in the fat years, but nevertheless exists 
in the fat years) an efficiency expert is hired who will go through the Company on a 
mass firing project. This too, isa waste. The very people fired may have potential 
abilities in a field which would benefit the Company, if only someone were aware 
of these aptitudes. Personnel records are therefore a necessity. They are necessary 
too from another standpoint since for promotional purposes they provide a reservoir 
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of available man power. Thirdly, personnel records are necessary for standardiza- 
tion of psychological equipment. 

A great many office employees are in the wrong jobs. They have no interest in 
their work and yet maintain their positions for the financial compensation. These 
people waste time but accomplish a minimum of work so that they will not lose 
their jobs. There are many who are personality misfits. Submissive personalities 
have so far been found through academic psychological research to be the more 
desirable office personnel. Yet, dominant personalities are hired who cause dis- 
content inefficiency and disrupt the work of a department. It must always be 
remembered that all these personnel aberrations constitute a great monetary loss. 

There is much money spent for chemical and physical research in the labora- 
tories. Yet, one discovery in these laboratories may not only compensate for this 
expenditure but initiate greater profits for the Company. 


Personnel Research 


o witH Personnel Research. Yet, hiring is vested in the hands‘of people who 
know nothing about scientific determination, who hire subjectively, who do not 
possess a knowledge of statistics and organization to conduct follow-up studies 
which are so necessary. An employer is usually impressed by the superficial as- 
pects of the individual and by the way the person speaks. The individual's personal- 
ity, interests abilities and intelligence level may be contrary to the needs of the job 
in question, but that is usually not determined and of little consequence, to the 
employer's way of thinking. 
Yet, a Company gains its reputation by the conduct of its employes. 


Misfit 


F, TO take an example, a man is employed who must speak on the telephone to 
I outside organizations, and who is unnecessarily rude because of vocational, 
emotional or family maladjustments, the company suffers. Just recently, I en- 
countered a striking example. An emotionally unstable, unintelligent boy with a 
dominant personality, but who was a friend of the general manager in a department, 
was hired in an office to make passenger reservations. He immediately identified 
himself with the Company and assumed a very belligerent and demanding attitude 
toward outside contacts. Naturally such an attitude was resented, resulting in no 
accommodations for the members of the Company. The boy’s inefficiency caused 
other departments in the company unnecessary detail work. He resorts to all 
sorts of fabrication to justify himself. That boy is not only wasting the Com- 
pany’s money but actually smearing the company’s reputation. A test survey 
would never have admitted that boy. 

It is not enough to briefly attempt to illustrate the chaotic conditions which 
infest large industry to-day, but it is necessary to evolve a constructive program to 
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remedy the disease. Anyone who breaks down by destructive criticism but who 
cannot build up by constructive ideas and suggestions should not offer his opinion. 
The program I have to offer is not a quick cure-all, not a panacea but consists of 
good, sane hard work which, if you were looking for a title, would be “‘Personnel 
Research’. 

If industrial psychology is surely the work of the future why not progress 
immediately in the right direction? 


Constructive Program 


F™" and foremost, let us stop confusing industrial relations with personnel 
placement. The only thing these two have in common is that they deal with 


labor. But so does industry and the labor union, yet what different lines they. 
follow. 


Personnel Research must be specific. It must concern a specific job at a specific 
time in a specific industry. 


A scientific personnel department should consist of Interviewers with a socio- 
logical and psychological background; psychologists trained for test construction, 
to construct and standardize tests for the industry; and job analysts to analyze each 
job for skills, abilities and establish families of jobs. 

Let me further explain the functions of each. | 

Interviewers who have a sociological and psychological background will have 
a full understanding of the test results and psychological recommendations pertain- 
ing to the applicant. The sociological background enables the interviewer to 
understand and direct the need of the applicant in the light of his background. 

The psychologist should work hand in hand with the interviewer and job 
analyst. The work of the psychologist should be to construct specific examina- 
tions for the industry for ‘‘plant’’, ‘‘office’’ personalities, interests, skills, work 
analogies and intelligence. Follow-up records should be established by the in- 
terviewers and psychologists. Statistical inferences should be made and charts 
drawn. Standards established. 


Intelligence Tests not Enough 


W°* KNow from the work already done academically and in industry that intelli- 
gence standards alone are not enough to clearly differentiate occupational 
groups. Dr. Pond found broad overlapping in intelligence levels at the Scovill 
Manufacturing Plant for various occupational groups. Here is an example of 
clearly defined occupational groups not clearly differentiated by intelligence levels. 
So with academic studies. But again, it is necessary to remember that the individual 
is too complex to isolate any one factor 4nd judge him by that solely. Human 
beings are too complex. We cannot isolate one factor and say we can judge all 
human beings by this factor. It is a combination of factors that we need for every 
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position we have to offer, and it is the business of Personnel Research to find the 
right human factor combination for the families of jobs industry has to offer, and to: 
construct measures so that they can be expressed quantitatively. 


Role of the Job Analyst 


TT function of the job analyst is not only to analyze jobs for skills but to study 
jobs for related skills. The job analyst should establish families of jobs, and so 
create promotional lines within the organization. This point is exceedingly rele- 
vant since so many men who are outstanding in one field are promptly transferred 
into another in the same industry, without the realization by the authority effecting 
the transfer that the abilities may not carry over into the new field. So families of 
jobs are important for transfer. Families of jobs are important too for a promo- 
tional basis where a man with superior ability can work himself up through these 
families. 

Another function of the job analyst should be to study jobs (especially clerical 
and office jobs), from the viewpoint of necessity and relevancy and clean these jobs 
of superfluous and irrelevant tasks. Also, to minimize others. 

Occupational studies must be built up starting with a job analysis of the specific 
job, followed by an analysis of the individual abilities required for that job, and 
then a qualitative and quantitative analyses of these abilities. 


Isolate Real Problem First 


ucu work if initiated with properly trained individuals would save industries 
S thousands and thousands of dollars each year and increase the efficiency and 
work satisfaction at least fifty percent of employes. In many industries, I have 
seen instances where the personnel could be reduced at least one-third and the 
efficiency increased two-thirds. 

Industrial Relations men are faced with so many labor problems, but a problem 
cannot be solved until it is isolated. The crux of the industrial management situa- 
tion is scientific placement for job satisfaction on the one hand and efficiency as a 
necessary concomitant. 

Industry has borrowed the best from the academic fields of Physics and Chem- 
istry and built upon it—Psychology, too is developing! HELP YOURSELF! 
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EMPLOYEE TRAINING 
By Alfred M. Cooper. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1942. 311 pp. 
$2.50 
Reviewed by Dicx Caritson 

Long and varied experience in the field of employee training convinced Mr. 
Cooper of the universal applicability and effectiveness of the conference method for 
upgrading experienced employees. His new book emphasizes this new develop- 
ment, demonstrating its adaptability to executive and supervisory training and to 
public relations and safety training of employees. Discussing the method at length, 
he suggests common pitfalls and stresses the necessity for careful planning and 
preparation of conferences. 

Mr. Cooper does not ignore the limitations of the conference method. For 
vestibule, apprentice, and upgrading training where the trainees lack sufficient 
experience to make conferences feasible, he suggests adaptations of the well- 
established lecture-demonstration method. 

Training consultants who are interested in checking their results will appreciate 
his inclusion of ways to use and conduct employee performance and public attitude 
surveys. 

If extensive apprentice programs are not desired, a single training consultant 
with good secretarial assistance will be able to handle the entire training program 
of an organization if he is a master of the rehearsed conference method of teaching 
supervisors to conduct training conferences for their subordinates. Conferences in 
which employees or supervisors develop their own standard practices will pay large 
dividends in the added interest displayed in incorporating the suggested practices 
into the actual work of the plant. 

Mr. Cooper finds the greatest obstacle to instituting effective training is the 
unpleasant experience of employees with earlier ineffective methods which have been 
attempted and urges the training consultant to realize that programs which do not 
appeal to the employees themselves cannot be successful. He is confident that 
properly planned training programs will produce self-justifying results in direct 
savings in operating costs. As these results appear, employee training becomes a 
necessary rather than a luxury item in the industrial budget. These well-balanced 
programs can be achieved, for employee training is emerging from the trial and 
error period. 

Mr. Cooper gives credit to Charles R. Allen for his pioneering in the fields of 
conference method and industrial analysis; Mr. Cooper’s own book as a clear presen- 


tation of the refinements and applications of these techniques should be a definite 


contribution to the progress of employee training. 
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THE CLOSED SHOP 


By Julia E. Johnsen. The H. W. Wilson Company. New York. 1942. 263 pp. 
$1.25 


The most controversial issue in the struggle between management and labor is 
the question of the closed shop and its half-brother, the maintenance of member- 
ship clause. 

This book is a catalogue of the best thinking on the subject. Prepared as a © 
handbook for debaters, both sides of the argument are carefully presented. Leading 
authorities and publications are freely quoted... with every conceivable point 
covered. Attorneys who want to make issues out of employers’ labor relations 
plight will be delighted with this source material. Here they have all the argu- 
ments. 

The closed shop is an agreement that an employer hire only union members and 
retain only those employes who join the union; a union card thereby becoming a 
prerequisite for employment. The problem has far-reaching social implications. 
Two principal arguments are based, on the one side, on the ‘‘right to work,’’ and 
on the other, “‘the duty to join.’ For the most part the opposing sides are sincere— 
and vociferous. 

A brief of the arguments and a selected bibliography contributes a bird’s eye 
picture and the opportunity for further study. With the advent of the maintenance- 
of-membership clause, sired by the W.L.B., the closed shop and all its offspring be- 
come an extremely important phase of industrial relations. 


BIRTH CERTIFICATES 
By Earl H. Davis. New York. 1942. 136. $1.50 


Personnel managers will welcome this little book on how and where to obtain 
birth certificates. Today it is increasingly important that workers have this in- 
formation. The recent requirement of a birth certificate for entrance into war 
training classes and war industries, civil service jobs and many types of work in 
private industry, has created a vast demand for information as to where and how 
to secure one’s birth certificate. 

The compiler, Earl H. Davis, is head of the Reference Department of the Long 
Beach Public Library. He discovered that the varying procedures in all the forty- 
eight states could not be located in any one source, so he obtained the correct data 
from the proper authorities in each state and checked the statutes and added legal 
citations. The author discusses thirty-eight types of evidence, tells how to get the 
information from the states, whom to address, documents to submit, fees to pay, 
etc. 

Every employing officer should have access to this information today. 
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HANDBOOK OF LABOR STATISTICS 


U. S. Department of Labor. Government Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 
1942. 1042 pp. $1.00 


This volume is an almanac of labor in America. Certainly every alert employer 
should know some of the facts that serve as the basis of this interesting study on the 
growth and development of American labor and its employer relations. 

Most of the material presented represents digests of reports or articles previously 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, although other bureaus and divisions 
of the Department of Labor, notably the Children’s Bureau, the Women’s Bureau 
and the Division of Labor Standards have contributed articles dealing with sub- 
jects coming within their fields of activity, and in a few instances, outside authori- 
ties have been called upon. 

Only in recent years has the significance of accurate information on labor con- 
ditions to our whole economic structure been appreciated, and it is now generally 
admitted that labor is not simply a segment of the population, to be studied and 
reported upon separately, but that labor is an integral part of our social and eco- 
nomic life as we know it in America. The information and collected data in this 
volume are the necessary materials for designing a more wholesome and more 
thoroughly understood program of labor relations in this country. 

Some of the most interesting topics include: Apprenticeship and training, Cost 
of living indexes, Military service provisions in union agreements, Industrial dis- 
putes, Collective bargaining with employers’ associations, Closed and preferential 
shop in union agreements, Settlement of grievances & seniority provisions under 
union agreements, Enforcement clauses, Wage adjustments, Labor boards, Changing 
attitude of management, Workers’ attitudes, Etc. 


THE SWEDISH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SYSTEM 
By Paul H. Norgren. Harvard University Press. Cambridge, Mass. 1941. 
339 PP. $3.50 


It may be surprising to many American employers to know that for nearly a 
generation bargaining between trade-unions and organizations of employers has 
been the principal means for determining wages and working condition in Sweden. 
This little known country may surprise the world in many ways, especially Hitler. 
Besides her strong military machine, for such a little nation, Sweden is a robust 
country in many other ways. This book dwells on simply one phase of Sweden's 
sound healthy condition . . . her system of collective bargaining and labor relations. 

The purpose of the book is to present the principal terms of employment agreed 
upon between the parties to the collective bargaining contract; the methods of 
procedure in arriving at these terms and the practices followed in applying them. 
It is evident that Sweden’s long experience can be of great help to American workers 
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and employers, and this study may be a guide to a simple, sensible approach to a 
universal type of labor negotiations. 

Sweden’s experience demonstrates that highly developed collective bargaining 
is quite reconcilable with rapid economic progress. What Mr. Norgren calls the 
Swedish ‘‘system’’ of collective bargaining takes for granted the high degree of 
organization on the part of employers—a practice that has hardly commenced in 
this country. Employers not only belong to powerful national organizations, but 
these in turn have set up a federation which exercises a great influence over its 
members. Detailed shop rules have been largely eliminated with the prevalence of 
national agreements, and so have other detaiied restrictions which interfere with 
production. 

Following an introductory section on the development of the unions and of 
employers associations, the book deals with the principal terms of employment 
agreed upon, and examines some of the broader implications of the Swedish bar- 
gaining system. The author considers whether this system can be made to work in 
America, and sets forth a number of very recent episodes that seem to indicate a 
new and highly significant stage is occurring in the evolution of employer-employee 
relations in the United States. 

Although this book was written before the present World War moved so close 
to the border of Sweden, it is apparent that what has been accomplished in Sweden 
in the field of collective bargaining will never be wholly lost . . . not even in war. 





